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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

This study is partial fulfillment of course requirements for a 
Library Science Research Class f 697R* The thrust for this study grew out 
of a conversation with Mr# Richard J* Rademacher, Director of the Salt Lake 
Public Library* The question arose as to what the library administration • 
was currently doing to provide library services for minority groups in the 
Central City community. The Library had no program specifically designed 
to reach minority groups. Xt was felt that in order to determine the best 
approach to involve the minority groups, knowledge about specific charac- 
teristics of the community should be obtained so that a program could be 
constructed and a plan of action devised to reach this particular group* 

The end result of the conversation was a decision to construct and admin- 
ister a community survey to aid Mr. Rademacher in his future planning 
functions* 

It was hypothesized that the Salt Lake Public Library was offering 
inadequate service to the minority groups in Salt Lake City. Thus, one 
purpose of the study was to determine whether the hypothesis stated above 
was valid* Another purpose of the project was to obtain an accurate pic- 
ture of a particular community so that the Salt Lake Public Library could 
tailor a program to improve service to that group of residents* A third 
purpose was to determine how closely the Library* s total program correlated with 
present and projected needs of library patrons and potential clientele. 
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Public libraries are not islands, and the success of the library enter- 
prise depends upon the sustaining support of the public; this is critical, 
in a time of significant social upheaval and rapid change. 

Central to the purpose of this field project was the collection of 
basic demographic data about the community' s reading patterns and library 
use. The study will assess the reading habits and library-use patterns 
of a specific geographical region of the Salt Lake City community located 
near the library and commonly known as "Central City, The section of the 
city .studied includes the area between State Street and Seventh East, and 
from Fifth South to Ninth South, See detailed map marked Appendix B, 

The responses obtained can go into the data bank at the Salt Lake 
Public Library and can be synthesized with results available from previous 
studies. This could facilitate construction of an outreach program which 
could be used to stimulate and encourage increased utilization of library 
facilities by the residents of Central City, 

Delimitations of the Study 

As with most studies, the study was limited to an analysis of 
a random sample of a whole, and does hot contain a hig hly detailed 
evaluation of occupation or race. Race is merely put into four basic 
categories: white, Mexicano, black and other. Because only two of the 

census tracts were surveyed, the information is only indicative of that 
particular area. The investigators contacted the University of Utah 
ftireau of Economic Research for a copy of the United States Census statis- 
tical data for the Central City area. 
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Methods and Procedures 

Method of Surveying - The sui'vey was taken by iiultiphase sampling 
in which all of the sample answered some of the questions and a number of 
the respondents answered additional questions if they had children and/or 
were proficient in a non-English language. 

The Instrument - A questionnaire employing open and closed questions 
was used to provide much of the information for the study. See Appendix A. 

Collection of Data - A questionnaire which was prepared by the 
investigators was submitted to fifteen professional librarians at Brigham 
Young University and Mr. Rademacher, Director of the Salt Lake Public 
Library, for evaluation and revision. Some basic information for the area 
surveyed was obtained from the 1970 U, S. Census. The review of the related 
literature was done to provide functional appropriateness to the proper 
treatment of the data and to develop a background of insight pertinent to 
the problem. 

Compiling and Analyzing the Data - The information collected is 
compiled and analyzed herein in written form. Percentages are the statistical 
unit of measurement used in this study. Methods recommended for future im- 
provements are indicated in Chapter VI, Conclusions and Recommendations. 

Definition of Terms 

Central City - This label is used to designate that area of Salt Lake 
City from which the sample for this study was taken. More specifically, it 
covers U. S. Census tract areas number 20 and number 23* 

Sociological Factors - This term Is used to represent such social 
influences as education, occupation, sex, race, age, and marital status. 
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Mexicano - No distinction i a uade between the Spani sh-Americ an , 
Mexican-American or Mexican people in Central City, The term has been 
used inclusive of these groups, Rudy Acuna, in bis A I-fexlcan-American 
Chronical , explains the origin of this term and its preference by the 
people themselves, * 

Knowledge Carrier - This term is used to represent educational 
media in all of its varied forms. 



*Rudy Acuna, A Mexican-American Chronical (New York: American 
Book Company, 196?), p. 3 , 
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LITERATURE SEARCH 
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The library, as viewed by the writers of this study, is symbol 
and servant of the cultures of mankind, and exists for society’s benefit 
in conserving and organizing human knowledge. The library must function 
in response to the needs of the whole community as an educational resource 
center. As such, it must be operated in close association with other 
agencies of education within the community. An informed educational sys- 
tem must take into account current issues at local, national and interna- 
tional levels as well as issues of the past already recorded. The specific 
purpose of the library is to supply knowledge carriers (materials) that 
meet human needs and tastes and which may develop the capacities of indi- 
vidual minds. In selecting materials for a library, it is essential for 
the librarian to know the general characteristics of his patrons. Only 
when he meets their needs and interests is the role of librarian fulfilled 
and maximum library service extended to the public. 

At a time when population has shifted radically in virtually evory 
older city center, the public library has essentially retained its cultural 
orientation to the middle class, resulting in a concept of client service 
which corresponds with the tastes and values of a middle-class clientele 
that often is no longer present , 1 Due to population growth and shifts in 

*Mary lee Bundy and Paul Wasserman, "Professionalism Reconsidered,” 
College and Research Libraries . XXIX (January, 1968), 13. 

5 
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distribution, metropolitan areas change in composition and physical 
structure, Philip Hauser, Dean of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago, pointed this out in his publication "Community 
Developments and their Effect on Library Planning," He noted that library- 
use patterns of blacks, foreign-born individuals, and other minority groups 
have completely changed. He feels that one of the major reasons libraries 
fail to operate at maximum service potential is that library administrators 
fail to accurately analyze changing profiles of the communities, neglecting 
to consider all the unique and identifying characteristics as they are 
altered by time; that the way the community develops should affect library 
planning 

Surprisingly enough, because of re-development and technological 
improvements, it has recently been the trend in many cities for older citi- 
zens to move back into the city center for the sake of convenience. The 
city is changing in other ways as well, Gains in educational accomplish- 
ments and occupational structure will and should have their effect on the 
number and kinds of library materials required to meet the needs of library 
patrons during the next two decades. 2 Peter Hiatt, a professor at the 
Indiana University Department of Library Science, did research for his 
dissertation on public and branch libraries for adults of low education. 

His study examines some of the new problems public libraries are now facing, 
including the problem of tailoring services to a shifting population's 
needs. Also mentioned is the problem of the large proportion of adults 
with low education in the city and the fact that they make little, if apy, 

* Philip M. Hauser, "Community Developments and their Effect on 
library Planning," library Quarterly . XXVII (October, 195 ?), 255-266. 

^Emerson Greenaway, "Large Public Libraries." Library Trends. X 
(October, 1961), 123. * * 
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use of books and libraries. In the community survey Hiatt conducted 

i 

it was found that when the library adapted its services more to its 
community, library-uso increased.* 

Leonard Grundt, now in the Department of Library Science at 
Nassau Community College in Garden City, New 'York, states that library 
administrators have been forced to "reconsider their objectives and 
programs because of the growth of the city and the decline of the central 

p 

city as the population shifts and changes." Mary Lee Bundy, Professor 
in the Graduate School of Library and Information Services at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, in an article on public library use, states that 
while the culture in which libraries function has dramatically altered, 

I 

the public library has stood still, caught in the strait jacket of its 
traditional view of itself and the world. She claims that libraries have 
not changed with the times and if they do not soon stop and re-assess their 
basic commitments and purposes for existence, "the institution will atrophy 
further and ultimately remain as only a vestigial souvenir of another age. "3 

Studies have been done on the problem of library effectiveness. The 
first major library survey in the United States was administered in 1924 by 
idle American Library Association. Questionnaires were sent to 3,034 
libraries with 49.5 per cent return. The study surveyed the characteristics 

* Peter Hiatt, "Public Library Branch Services for Adults of Low 
Education" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Rutgers University, 1963). 

^Ieonard Grundt, "An Investigation to Determine the Most Efficient 
Pattern for Providing Public Library Service to all Residents of a Typical 
largo City" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Rutgers University, 1965), p. 1. 

3Mary lee Bundy, "Factors Influencing Public Library Use," Wilson 
Library Bulletin . XLII (December, 196?), 382. 






of libraries and described their practices, but no attempt was made to 
evaluate or criticize the findings,^ Another early study, conducted by 
Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler and published under the title What People 
Want to Read About , attempted to determine what people would like to read 
about, not what they actually did read, A person's reading interests may 

p 

or may not find expression in actual reading, James Howard Wellard, of 
the University of Chicago Library and author of Bo ok > Selection : its 

Principles and Practice , felt that a major problem was objectively examining 
what people read. To examine what people read, all classes of the community 
must be investigated and classified into categories of sex, education, occu- 
pation and age, for it has long been known that "similarity of material 
conditions is paralleled by similarity of interests, reading interests 
included, "3 

According to James Howard Wellard, the community study is both 
scientific and social, that is, a method for the scientific study of a 
social phenomenon. 4 If the library is to be esteemed as a valuable social 
institution, then any moans employed to appraise its effectiveness are meri- 
torious. Professor Leon Carnovsky of the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library Science Department presented a paper on library science before the 
Library Institute of the University of Chicago in 1938* in which he 

^American Library Association, A Survey of Libraries in the United 
States . Vol. I (Chicago: American Library Association, 1926), 10, 

faster Asheim, "What Do Adults Read?" Adult Reading (Chicago: 
National Society for the Study of Education, Committee on Adult Reading, 
1956), p. 7, citing What People Want to Read About . 

3 James Howard Wellard, Book Selection, its Principles and Practice 
(London: Grafton, 1937)* P» 123. 

4 Ibid. . p. 120,. 
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explained that the concept of measurement |is certainly not new in library 

1 \ 
service since it dates back to the beginning of recorded information, 

i 

1 

In writing on evaluation of library service, David Jolly of the Stephans 

! 

College Library in Columbia, Missouri, concludes that evaluation of social 
institutions is not only praiseworthy but is a necessity in order to insure 
efficiency and effectiveness of operation* Mr * Jolly claims that one rea- 
son that research on evaluation of the library has not been done by the 
librarian is in part because of fear of the results, that perhaps the 
library is not really serving the community as it should. Now, however, 
others from various fields of study are starting to examine and evaluate 
library functions as those of a social institution. Political scientists 
and sociologists are studying it more objectively than ever in relation 

p 

to the cultural , social patterns evidenced in community life. 

A literature search conducted for The Public Library Inquiry , 
including items published from 1930 to 19^7 on the subject of library sur- 
veys, was conducted by Bernard Berelson, who was lean of the Graduate 
library School at the University of Chicago at the time of the research; 
the findings were included in The Library^ Public . ^ His study dealt with 
characteristics of library users and excluded non-users. He discussed 
age, education, sex, occupation, economic level, race and their impact on 

Ijjaon Carnovsky, 'Measurements in Library Service," Current Issues 
in Library Administration , ed. by Carleton B. Joeckel (Chicago: University 

of Chicago Press, 1939), p. 240. 

^ David Jolly, "Evaluation of Library Service," Wilson Library 
Bulletin. XIV (December, 1939). 297-299. 

^Bernard Berelson, The Library 1 s Public (New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1949). p. 50. 



usage of the library facilities. His conclusion was that education was 
the most important single factor in determining use of library services : 

j 

the more education one has, the more one uses the library. 

The second major survey was conducted in 1950. It was made to 

determine if libraries were achieving their goals and to appraise their 

contributions to society. It was under the chairmanship of Robert D. 

Leigh, Dean of the Columbia University School of Library Services, and 

the results were measured in social and cultural terms by social scientists 

p 

as to the extent of actual and potential contribution to American life. 

Writing in the Journal of Social Psychology , Garry Austin begins 
his article "Non-fiction Best Sellers" by looking at Alice Payne Hackett's 
work fifty Years of Best Sellers . He found that what people road was 
closely related to the social/cultural climate of the times. For example, 
during the depression years and the chaotic times following World War II, 
books of inspirational and adjustment character increased in popularity. 
During the same periods there was also a rise in the circulation of enter- 
tainment books. 3 Where one person will react by turning to inspiration, 
another will turn to diver sional escapist literature to withdraw from the 
turmoil of the times. Adult reading will center around habits, opinions 
and interosts. Women are likely to read subject matter pertaining to 
everyday life, realistic people in realistic situations. Subjects read 

I Ibid . 

^Robert D. Jeigh, The Public Library in the United States: The 

General Report of the Public Library Inquiry (New York; Columbia University 
Press, 1950), p. 13.' 

3Garry R. Austin, "Non-Fiction Best Sellers." Journal of Social 
Psychology . XXXVIII (August, 1953). 141. 



most by women appear to be fashion, romance, homemaking and child rearing. 
Men turn to business, politics, sports, science and history. This does 
not necessarily reflect a higher seriousness on the part of male readers, 
but rather indicates the greater immediacy of men to these subjects. Gen- 
erally, it can be said that people will read of people like themselves or 
of people whom they would like to model themselves after, and of problems 
and situations with which they can readily identify. John Siddall, a 
former editor of The American Magazine , has said: "The most interesting 

thing to a man is himself and the next most interesting thing is another 
human being in his image and likeness — one who has overcome the same 
problems that the person is now facing. 

Maurice F, Tauber, Melvil Dewey Professor of Library Science at 
Columbia University, propared a study of library surveys for the 
American Library Association, He concluded that many surveys have been 
done to discover the various reading habits and library-use patterns 
of the population, but most are either unpublished, or printed in limited 
copies and are therefore hard to locate for analysis and comparison.^ 

Bnerson Greenaway, Director of the FVee Library of Philadelphia, in 
an article on large public libraries, states that a significant and baffling 
problem facing the librarians of larger cities is the non-use of libraries 
by the largest per cent of the population. Littlo has been done in the way 
of effective research concerning the potential use of libraries by non- 
users, and more attention should bo given to the problem, 3 

^Raymond A, Robinson, "Fact and Fiction in Magazine Reading," 

The Writer . LXVI (June, 1953). 181. 

2Maurice F. Tauber, "A Survey of Library Surveys," Library Journal. 
LXXXVI (April 1, 1961), 1351. 

3&nerson Greenaway, "Large Public Libraries," p, 125. 
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On the use of libraries by frequent patrons, however, Elisabeth 
Warner Me Elroy, author of "Subject Variety in Adult Reading: Characteris- 

tics of Readers of Ten Categories of Books" which appeared in Li brary 
Quarterly , made a study in 19 65 to determine the subject variety of adult 
reading. The findings were analyzed as to the impact of various sociologi- 
cal factors such as education, sex, economic status, and age, and how they 
affected what people read. The following conclusions are drawn from the 
data presented in her study. Those persons with a high level of education 
tend to read plays and poetry, social science and history; the least 
educated read mysteries and religion most frequently, Jfysteries are read 
equally by men and women. Women prefer fiction, plays, poetry, religion 
and health while men prefer books on social science, self-improvement and 
science. Persons of higher income prefer social science and are the least 
likely to read fiction, mysteries and religious books. Those with low 
income read more plays, poetry and religion, avoiding science, social 
science, self-improvement, sports and hobbies. Age appears to have only 
a slight effect on reading interests in these findings by Mrs, Me Elroy, * 

Much has been discovered about personal reading habits and public 
library— use' patterns through the use of public survey research. Studies 
which have been conducted especially since the 1920* s have helped librarians 
plan soundly and make their projective estimations for the future more than 
a guess. The statistical approach has provided quantitative expressions 

1 Elizabeth Warner Me Elroy, "Subject Variety in Adult Reading: 
Characteristics of Readers of Ten Categories of Books," Library Quarterly, 
XXXVIII (July, 1968), 262 , 
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of observed phenomena which more readily lend themselves to analytical 
purposes, 1 If the reading needs and Interests of a group can be discovered 
and charted, both actual and potential, tho library will be materially 
nearer to a well-regulated system of book selection.^ The book. The 
Community Survey , co-authored by Arthur T. Allen and Dorothy Seaberg of 
the Brooklyn College Department of Education, explains the usefulness of 
community surveys as a help in sharpening the relationship between the 
community needs and community institutions, Allen and Seaberg feel that 
an understanding of the relationship between the current social situation 
and future planning is not only necessary, but should be fostered,^ 

An example of a useful survey to determine patron needs came in 
1968 when Duke University, in conjunction with tho R. R. Bowker Company and 
members of the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science, 
conducted a nation-wide survey. Their purpose was to discover sociological 
characteristics of users and potential users such as race, age, marital 
status and education. They found that single people are more frequent 
users of the library than married people, and that whites are more frequent 
library users than blacks. They concluded, however, that this was the case 
because of education and the non-availability of libraries in many Negro 
communities. They also found that the heaviest use came from people from 

1 American Library Association, library Statistics: a Handbook of 

Concepts, Definitions (Chicago: American Library Association, 1966), pp, l-Jf, 

2 Arthur T, Allen and Dorothy I, Seaberg, "Tho Community Survey: A 
Neglected Learning Tool," The Record . XXVIII (November, 196?), 163. 

3lbid ,. pp, 159-163, 
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the middle socio-economic class and more tended to be young people. 

Findings from this survey were published in a book entitled Librarios at 
largo ? this is an excellent reference source for information on recent 

A 

studies on our public libraries. In a published study. Library Response 
to Urban Change: A Study of the Chicago Public Library , it should be 
noted that color or race did not determine library use directly; education 
level was, however, the determining factor. Moreover, a survey of the 
social characteristics of the community served by the library is the founds- 

O 

tion of planning for future library services. 

Mammoth changes have taken place in our communities, but there 
appear to be no magical conclusions upon which to build a model library 
system.^ Surveys are an indispensable tool in determining library problems 
and patron needs, but the work cannot stop there. Surveys are merely an 
indicator that new plans must be formulated and former methods altered to 
cope with new challenges. After the surveys are run and analyses done, 
the real task lies in implementing new policies* 



* Douglas M, Knight and Shipley E. Nourse, libraries at Large 
(New York: Bowker, 1969), pp. 59-79. 

^Lowell A. Martin, Library Response to Urban Change: A Study of the 
Chicago Public library (Chicago: American library Association, 1969), p. 1* 

3<John Eastlick, ed., The Changing Environment of Libraries , papers 
delivered at 1970-71 Colloquium Series, Graduate School of Librarianship, 
University of Denver (Chicago: American library Association, 1971). 




CHAPTER III 



DATA COLLECTION 

The initial problem was to construct and test a questionnaire 
from which valid results could be obtained. In the preliminary study, a 
literature search on how to conduct a community survey was done, and 
decisions on areas and variables which would best prove the hypothesis 
were made. The variables were: size and characteristics of the popula- 

tion, racial composition, level of education, reading habits, subject 
areas read, how regularly particular types of material were read, and 
sources of reading matter. Of special interest was discerning which 
racial groups took advantage of the services provided by the Salt Lake 
Public Library. A list of questions regarding use of the library and 
providing information on the selected variable? was then formulated. 

A pretest of the questionnaire involved fifteen full-time faculty 
members of the Brigham Young University Library who had master* s degrees 
in Library Science, and Mr. Richard J. Rademacher, Director of the Salt 
Lake Public Library. These individuals were selected to participate in 
the pretest because of their knowledge of libraries ani insight as to the 
type of information that would be essential in setting up a program to 
improve library service. By testing the questionnaire on this select group 
of individuals, it was possible to eliminate or change faulty, imprecise, 
and irrelevant questions. The suggestions made by these individuals were 
used to refine the questionnaire, making it a more exact tool of measure- 
ment and the questionnaire evolved as it now appears in Appendix A. 
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It was hoped that results of the study would be accurate in 
describing the average respondent's reading habits, educational background, 
source and type of reading material, and use of library services. Data 
were also gathered to determine time of day and day of the week most con- 
venient for children to attend story-hour, which racial groups were using 
story hour, the summer reading program, and other library services. The 
survey would hopefully help to determine the programs that should be 
offered to potential users of the library and how to better serve regular 
patrons. 

It was predetermined that a sampling of every eleventh household 
would be adequate to uncover the trends and patterns representative of the 
community as a whole, A number was randomly selected between one and 
eleven, and after counting that given number of homes, the survey proceeded 
with every eleventh residence thereafter being sampled. If the home selected 
was vacant, the next occupied house was chosen and the count continued. The 
boundaries of the area were State Street and Seventh East, fifth South and 
Ninth South, 

In spite of efforts by the investigators to select a typical time, 
events happen to upset their calculations. In order to provide an unbiased 
survey, samples were taken at various times of the day and on weekends so 
that a representative cross section of the population would be sampled 
(see Appendix C). 

It was predetermined that individuals twenty-one and under in 
order to be part of the survey had to be married. The concern was to 
obtain responses from heads of families because it was felt that the family 
unit was more stable and less likely to move than single individuals who 
often leave the area due to marriage and/or schooling. Thus it was assumed 



that data collected from family heads would be more helpful in long-range 
planning. After tabulating the results of the survey, it was discovered 
that there were a number of individuals twenty-one and under who were 
single and who had answered the survey in spite of precautions taken not 
to give the questionnaire to anyone under twenty-one unless he was head 
of the household. It can only be assumed that the parents or the head of 
the household invited one of the children to fill out the questionnaire. 

The forms filled out by respondents twenty-one years and under were not 
thrown away because they were not discovered until the results of the study 
had been processed through the computer. 

The conversation at the door was individually tailored. It differed 
with each of the respondents depending upon the amount of information they 
required to satisfy their curiosity and keep the interview friendly and 
above suspicion. With few exceptions the residents contacted were anxious 
to help. With Mr. Rademacher*s approval, survey information was requested 
on behalf of the Salt Lake Public Library to enable the library to improve 
service to its patrons and potential clientele. The questionnaires were 
left with the respondents for an hour with the request that the forms be 
completed and left outside their doors so they would not be interrupted a 
second time. This procedure of soliciting from the sample population was 
successful in almost every case; however, in several instances as many 
as six to eight return trips were necessary in order to pick up the 
questionnaires because the people were missed, had forgotten to leave the 
forms outside their doors, or they felt they needed to consult their spouses 
before completing the forms 0 The results of the study were compared to the 
figures set forth in the 1970 U, S. Census to so« if they were consistent. 
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The U. S. Census figures for the service area are not 
only a convenient solution to the question of "population 
served," they also relate library statistics to those which 
reveal characteristics of the community* Educational and 
economic levels, factors regarding national origin, religion, 
race, etc., bear upon the resources and services which the 
library must strive to develop. For library statistics to 
be used in conjunction with such information, the U. S, 

Census base for population of the service area is essential. 

When special studies of a particular region are conducted 
between decennial censuses, the use of authoritative 
population estimates may be warranted . . .1 

Out of the 250 questionnaires left with respondents, only seven 
were not recovered, giving a 98 per cent return on questionnaires. Of 
these seven, there were five residences where no one could ever be found 
at home. After leaving notes for respondents to leave the questionnaires 
outside the doors so that they could be picked up,- it was found that no 
one had picked up the note. One questionnaire was lost by the respondent, 
and another was torn up and thrown away by the respondent. 



^American Library Association, library Statistics: a Handbook of 

Concepts. Definitions , p. 35 . 



CHAPTER IV 



ANALYSIS OF DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 

In order for a library to provide optimum service, it is imperative 
that characteristics of the community be identified and studied. Essential 
characteristics used in this study are: sex, age, race, education, occupa- 

tion, and marital status. 

Sex 

According to the 1970 U. S. Census statistics, 6,339 people lived 
in the area of Central City. Of the total population 3,325, or 52 per cent, 
were female and 3,014, or 48 per cent, were male (see Table 1). There was 
no significant difference between this distribution and the national average 
of 53 por cent female and 47 per cent male.* 

Age 

A study of the 1970 U. S. Census shows t'hat approximately one-fifth 
of the Central City residents were children, 21 per cent. An additional 
16 per cent were between thirteen years and nineteen years. A total of 
43 per cent were between the ages of twenty and sixty; and 21 per cent were 
over sixty years (see Table 2). These figures indicate that the largest 
group, 43 per cent, is comprised of persons in their productive years who 
would normally be assumed to be wage earners. It is significant that 
37 per cent of the community is made up of young persons as young people 

1 Douglas M. Knight and E. Shipley Nourse, Libraries at Large 
(New York: Bowker, c 1969), p. 79. 
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TABLE 1 



CENTRAL CITY RESIDENTS BY RACE AND SEX* 





Race 


Hale 
No. i 


Female 
No. £ 


Total 
No. $> 



White b 


2,617 


87 


2,893 


87 


5,510 


87 


Black 


257 


9 • 


284 


9 


541 


9 


Other 

• 


140 


4 


148 


4 


288 


4 


Totals 


3.014 


100 


3,325 


100 


6,339 


100 



tt Figures for Table 1 are compiled from the 1970 U. S. Census 

^When the statistics for Table 1 vere obtained from the Bureau of 
Economic Research at the University of Utah, the investigators were in- 
formed that the Mexicanos were included under the heading of "white". 



TABLE 2 

AGE RANGE OF CENTRAL CITY RESIDENTS BY SEX° 



Age 


Male . 
No. $ 


Female 
No. $ 


Total 
No. £ 


5 and Under 


391 


13 


382 


11 


773 


12 


6-12 


359 


12 


209 


6 


568 


9 


Teen-age 


450 


15 


5 26 


16 


976 


16 


30-60 


1.340 


44 


1,367 


41 


2,707 


43 


Over 60 


474 


16 


641 


25 


1.315 


21 


Totals 


3.014 


100 


3.325 


99 d 


6,339 


101 



c Figures for Table 2 are conpiled from the 1970 U. S. Census. 

d Any discrepancies in figures on Tables are due to rounding off 
numbers to nearest whole. 
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use the library more frequently than any other age group.* Persons over 
sixty years of age represent 21 per cent of the total. This is consistent 
with a national trend of older citizens moving into city centers for the 
sake of convenience. 2 Tables 3, 4 and 5 are statistical representations 
by age of the respondents participating in the survey. 

Race 

Although the 1970 U. S. Census showed 87 per cent of the Central 
City population to be white, the breakdown from the survey was 60 per cent 
white and 40 per cent minority groups (see Table 6). The minority groups 
represented were Mexicanos, blacks, Indians, Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, 
Hawaiian and Korean. In the 1970 U. S. Census the Mexicanos wore grouped 
with the whites. The presence of 40 per cent minority groups in the survey 
is significant. As pointed out by Raymond Robinson in his article, '’Fact 
and Fiction in Magazine Reading," people will read of people like themselves 
and of problems and situations with which they can readily identify. 3 This 
being true, the minority groups should be recognized and adequate provi- 
sions made to serve these people with emphasis still being directed toward 
the majority group of 60 per cent white. 

Ernestine Rose talks about increased awareness of minority groups 
in her book, The Public Library in American Life . She says that in certain 
cities where there are great concentrations of black citizens or other 

* Knight and Nourse, Libraries at Large , p. 64. 

2Emerson Greenaway, "Large Public Libraries," p. 125. 

3Raymond A. Robinson, "Fact and Fiction in Magazine Reading," p. 132. 
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TABLE 3 

AGE OF CENTRAL CITY RESIDENTS BY SEX 



Age 


Kale 
No. $ 


Female 
No. $ 


Total 
No. # 


Below 21 


7 


9 


16 


10 


23 


9 


21-25 


12 


15 


' 38 


23 


5° 


21 


26-30 


8 


10 


17 


10 


25 


10 


31-40 


8 


10 


24 


15 


32 


13 


41-50 


13 


17 


17 


10 


30 


12 


51-60 


8 


10 


15 


9 


23 


9 


Over 60 


22 


28 


38 


23 


60 


25 


Totals 


78 


99 


165 


100 • 


243 


99 



I 




32 



23 



TABLE 4 

AGE OF CENTRAL CITY RESIDENTS BY RACE 



Race 


Below 21 
No. # 


21- 

No. 


-25 

i 


26-30 
No. $ 


31-40 
No. 5 i 


41-50 
No. £ 


51-60 

No. £ 


Over 60 
No. $ 


Whit© 


14 


61 


28 


56 


15 60 


10 


31 


16 


53 


16 


69 


46 77 


Nexicano 3 


13 


16 


32 


6 24 


11 


34 


7 


23 


1 


4 


7 12 


Black 


5 


22 


5 


10 


4 16 


10 


31 


4 


13 


6 


26 


5 8 


Other 


1 


4 


1 


2 


0 0 


1 


3 


3 


10 


0 


0 


2 3 


Totals 


23 


100 


30 loo 


25 100 


32 


99 


30 


99 


23 


99 


60 100 



TABLE 5 

AGE OF CENTRAL CITY RESIDENTS BY ETHNIC GROUPS 



Age 


White 
No. % 


Ethnic 

No. 


Groups 

2 


Below 21 


14 


9 


9 


9 


21-25 


28 


19 


22 


22 


26-30 


15 


10 


10 


10 


31-40 


10 


7 


22 


22 


41-50 


16 


11 


14 


14 


51-60 


16 


11 


7 


7 


Over 60 


46 


32 


14 


14 


Totals 


145 


99 


98 


98 






VI r * 4 "''*' 1 1 
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TABLE 6 

CENTRAL CITY RESIDENTS BY RACE 



Race 


Male 
No. $ 


Female 
No. £ 


Total 
No. % 


White 


53 


68 


92 


56 


145 


60 


Mexicano 


12 


15 


39 


24 


51 


21 


Black 


13 


17 


26 


16 


39 


16 


Other 


0 


0 


8 


5 


8 


3 


Totals 


76 


100 


165 


101 


$ 

o 

o 



A 




Bum* 
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minority groups , public libraries have developed their collections and 
services with special reference to these patrons* This special service 
does not imply a limitation of the regular privileges, but rather addi- 
tional services in terms of activities, books, tapes, films, and advisory 
help. For example, an extra service is purchasing books for and about 
blacks or other minority groups representative of the community, and em- 
ploying members of the minority groups as part of the library staff* Thus, 
when people of these various groups enter the public library, they feel 
more .represented and welcome,* 

Education 

Education has a direct bearing on reading habits and thus on library 
use* It is important, then, that this study take into account the educa- 
tional levels of the residents of Central City. Seventy-two per cent had 
a twelfth grade education or less, leaving only 28 per cent who obtained 
some post high school training* Sixty-four per cent of the males surveyed 
had no schooling or training beyond high school, and 77 par cent of the 
females had no training beyond high school. Separation of educational 
levels by sex indicates that 13 per cent more males than females continued 
schooling past high school (see Table 7)* 

Because of the unevenness of the numbers of respondents within each 
racial group in the sample, it is difficult to analyze the data without 
some distortion* Also, the individual racial groups represented in the 
survey were so small as to have no statistical significance (see Table 8). 

It was felt that a more meaningful comparison would be obtained by combining 
the minority groups into a category entitled "ethnic groups" and comparing 

^Ernestine -Rose, The Public Library in American Life (New York: 
Columbia University Press,, 195*0, P* 38* 



TABLE 7 

LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF CENTRAL CITY RESIDENTS 



Education 


me 
No.' $ 


Female 
No. $6 


Total 
No. $ 


8th Grade or Less 


16 


20 


19 


12 


35 


14 


9th to 11th Grades 


13 


17 


54 


33 


67 


28 


12th Grade 


21 


27 


52 


32 


73 


30 


Schooling . Beyond 














High School 


28 


36 


40 


23 


68 


28 


Totals 


78 


100 


165 


100 


24-3 


100 



\ 
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TABLE 8 

LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF CENTRAL CITY RESIDENTS BY RACE 



Education 


White 
No. £ 


Msxicano 
No. £ 


Black 
No. $ 


Other 
No. % 


8th Grade or Less 


23 


16 


9 


18 


3 


7 


0 


0 


9th to 11th Grades 


30 


20 


19 


37 


17 


k 4 


1 


13 


12th Grade 


46 


32 


14 


27 


11 


28 


2 


25 


Schooling Beyond 


46 
















High School 


32 


9 


18 


8 


21 


5 


62 


Totals 


145 


100 


51 


100 


39 


100 


8 


100 



TABLE 9 

LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF CENTRAL CITY RESIDENTS 
BY ETHNIC GROUPS 



Education 


White 
No. $ 


Ethnic Groups 
No. $ 


8th Grade or Less 


23 


16 


12 


12 


9th to 11th Grades 


30 


20 


37 


38 


12th Grade 


46 


32 


27 


28 


Schooling Beyond 
High School 


46 


32 


22 


22 


Totals 


145 


100 


98 


100 



It against the white group. All tables relating to racial groups involved 
in this study hereinafter will be shown by race and then compared as 
ethnic groups with the majority group. This comparison shows that 64 
per cent of the white group had high school and/or some post high school 
training whereas only 50 per cent of the ethnic groups had training beyond 
high school (see Table 9)» 

* Education seems to be the most deciding factor in use of library 
services with those of very little education making little use of the 
library. Hiatt points this out in his dissertation that "adults with low 
education in the city • • • make little, if any, use of books and libraries. ,,J - 
Bernard Berelson concluded, after an extensive literature search, that educa- 
tion was the most important single factor in determining use of library serv- 
ices. Lowell A. Martin concurs with Berelson in his published study that 
color or race did not determine library use directly* Education level, how- 
ever, was the determining factor A 1966 study by the University of Maryland 

, 4 

showed that 60.5 per cont of public library users had attended college* 

This indicates that persons who have obtained additional training beyond 
high school are more frequent users of libraries than any other group* A 
study was conducted in the Rose Park area of Salt Lake City by Janeth L. Heath 
and Kent B. Johnson which disclosed that 48 per cent of the Rose Park respond- 
ents had schooling past high school* This compares with 28 per cent of the 
respondents of Central City. Only 14 per cent of the respondents in Rose Park 

1 Hiatt, '‘Public Library Btranch Services for Adults of Low Education." 

^Berelson, The Library's Public , p. 50. 

3>Iartin, library Response to Urban Change , p. 1. 

%Iary Lee Bundy, "Metropolitan Public Library Use," Wilson Library 
Bulletin . XXXXI (Kay, 1967), 954. 
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had less than a twelfth grade education whereas 42 per cent of the Central 
City respondents had not completed high school (see Table 10 and Figure 1).^ 

It may- be assumed, then, that Central City respondents will not be making 
maximum use of the Salt Lake Public Library. 

Occupation 

The residents surveyed were asked to write in the space provided 
the type of work the head of the household was employed in. After the 
questionnaires were retrieved, the respondents' answers to type of employ- 
ment were separated into the five categories of professional, semi-prof es- * 
sional, skilled, semi-skilled and unemployed. As was expected, those per- 
sons in the professions read more of every type of literature than those 
in the other categories (sea Tables 11 through 14). 

Harltal Status 

Table 15 indicates the mari'tal status of the adults surveyed. This 
study will not discuss the effects of marital status on library and reading 
habits as the relationship between the two cannot be accurately projected 
herein. Often heads of households acquired library cards, not for their own 
use, but for their dependent children. Also, married persons borrowed books 
Tor spouses or used the library card of their spouse or one of their children. 

Summary 

1. According to the 1970 U. S, Census, the population in Central 
City consisted of almost equal numbers of males and females and is consistent 

1 Janeth Heath and Kent B. Johnson, "A Survey and Ana ly sis of 
Socio-Economic, Reading, and Library Use Factors Influencing the Rose Park 
Branch of the Salt Lake Public Library" (unpublished research project, 

Brigham Young University, 1971), p. 22. 
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TABLE 10 

A COMPARISON OF LEVELS OF EDUCATION OF 
CENTRAL CITY AND ROSE PARK RESPONDENTS 





Education 


Central City 
No. $ 


Rose Park 
No. $> 



8th Grade or Less 


35 


14 


6 


3 


9th to 11th Grades 


67 


28 


23 


11 


12th Grade 


73 


30 


79 


38 


Schooling Beyond 
High School 


68 


28 


99 


48 


Totals 


243 


100 


207 


100 



FIGURE 1 



A COMPARISON OF LEVELS OF EDUCATION OF 
CENTRAL CITY AND ROSE PARK RESPONDENTS 




Years of Education Completed 




ERLC 




40 

‘ - — 
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TABLE 11 

OCCUPATION OF RESIDENTS IN CENTRAL CITY BY SEX a 



Occupation^ 


Male 
No. £ 


Female 
No. <j> 


Total 
No. $ 


Professional 


9 


11 


6 


4 


15 


6 


Semi-prof es sional 


13 


17 


36 


22 


49 


20 


Skilled 


41 


52 


65 


39 


106 


44 


Semi-skilled 


3 


4 


50 


30 


53 


22 


Unemployed 


12 


16 


8 


5 


20 


8 


Totals 


78 


100 


165 


100 


243 


100 



a Thls table depicts only the occupation of the head 
of the household in each residence sampled. 

^William E. Hopke, ed. , The Encyclopedia of Careers 
and Vocational Guidance , II (New York: Doubleday and Company, 

Inc., 1967), pp. ix-xii. 
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TABLE 12 

OCCUPATION OF CENTRAL CITY RESIDENTS BY RACE 



Occupation 


White 
No. $ 


Mexicano 
No. $> . 


Black 
No. $ 


Other 
No. g 


Professional 


7 


5 


4 


8 


1 


3 


3 


38 


Semi-professional 


34 


23 


9 


18 


6 


15 


0 


0 


Skilled 


57 


39 


26 


51 


19 


48 


4 


50 


Semi-skilled 


31 


21 


10 


20 


11 


28 


1 


13 


Unemployed 


16 


11 


2 


4 


2 


5 


0 


0 


Totals 


145 


99 


51 


101 


39 


99 


8 


101 



( 



TABLE 13 

OCCUPATION OF CENTRAL CITY RESIDENTS 
BY ETHNIC GROUPS 



Occupation 


White 
No. $ 


Ethnic Groups 
No. $ 


Professional 


7 


5 


8 


8 


Semi-professional 


34 


23 


15 


15 


Skilled 


57 


39 


49 


50 


Semi-skilled 


31 


21 


22 


22 


Unemployed 


16 


11 


4 


4 


Totals 


145 


99 


9$ 


99 




f-j 
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TABLE 14 

OCCUPATION OF CENTRAL CITY RESIDENTS BY EDUCATION 



Less than 8th 

Occupation No, # 


9th- 

No. 


-Uth 

* 


12th 
No. # 


Beyond H.S, 
No. $ 


Professional 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


13 


19 


Semi-prof o s sional 


2 


6 


6 


9 


17 


23 


24 


35 


Skilled 


15 


43 


28 


42 


40 


55 


23 


34 


Semi-skilled 


11 


31 


2? 


40 


10 


14 


5 


7 


Unemployed 


7 


20 


6 


9 


4 


5 


3 


4 


Totals 


35 


100 


67 


100 


73 


100 


68 


99 



43 



I 






I ( 



I 
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TABLE 15 

MARITAL STATUS OF CENTRAL CITY RESIDENTS 



Status 


No. 


* 


Married 


134 


55 


Single 


44 


18 


Widowed 


34 


14 


Divorced 


22 


9 


Separated 


9 


4 



Totals 



243 



100 



44 
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in this regard with the national average. Of those who actually answered 
the questionnaire, 68 per cent were female and 32 per cent were male, 

2. According to the 1970 U, S, Census, the largest group of persons 
(43 per cent) in Central City were between the ages of twenty to sixty, with 
37 per cent of the community being made up of young people and 21 per cent 
being over the age of sixty. 

3. Sixty per cent of respondents were white and the remaining 
40 per cent were members of minority groups. 

4. Seventy-two per cent of respondents had a twelfth grade education 
or less; only 28 per cent had veceived training past high school. 

5. Hie majority of heads of households who were wage earners 
(44 per cent) were employed as skilled workers. 

6. This study will not discuss the effects of marital status on 
library and reading habits. 
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CHAPTER V 



ANALYSIS OF SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS AS THEY RELATE TO READING 
AND LIBRARY-USE PATTERNS OF CENTRAL CITY 

Reasons for Reading 

An important aspect in conducting a reading survey is identifying 
motivational forces which form reading patterns. Reasons for reading, 
regardless of sex, race, ethnic group, age, education and occupation, were 
the same for all respondents. The first three reasons for reading were : 

(1) recreation and enjoyment, (2) self-education, and (3) civil rights 
and current issues (see Tables 16 through 21), There was one exception to 
the above— black persons living in Central City read as much for self-education 
(46 per cent) as they did for enjoyment (46 per cent) (see Table 17), The 
knowledge that self-education is the second general reason for reading and, 
among the black group, on an equal footing with the first reason, would 
suggest that materials on self-improvement and self-educational subjects 
should be an integral part of the library collection, Ihe library staff 
should be pleased to note that the main reason given for reading (enjoyment) 
is the one that the library is most prepared to accommodate. It should be 
noted that there is an uneven distribution of the sample in the divisions 
discussed herein of sex, race, ethnic group, age, education and occupation. 
Therefore , some distortion appears inevitable when looking at percentages 
figured from dissimiliar numerical totals. 
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TABLE 16 

REASONS FOR READING BY SEK 



Reasons 


Male^, 
No. $ 


Female, 
No. $ 


Total 
No. $ 


Self-education 


45 


58 


76 


46 


121 


50 


Occupational Advancement 


22 


28 


32 


19 


54 


22 


Civil Rights and Current Issues 


34 


44 


46 


28 


80 


33 


Recreation and Enjoyment . 


54 


69 


102 


62 


156 


64 


Religious Education 


24 


31 


32 


19 


56 


23 


Other 


6 


8 


9 


5 


15 


6 



47 



38 



s 



TABLE 17 



REASONS FOR READING BY RACE 



Reasons 


White 
No. $ 


Mexicano 
No. $ 


Black 
No. $ 


Other 
No. $ 


Self-education 


78 


54 


21 


41 


18 


46 


5 


63 


Occupational 

Advancement 


28 


19 


12 


23 


13 


33 


2 


25 


Civil Rights and 
Current Issues 


51 


35 


15 


29 


15 


38 


0 


0 


Recreation and 
Enjoyment 


99 


68 


35 


69 


18 


46 


4 


50 


Religious Education 


38 


26 


10 


20 


7 


18 


1 


13 


Other 


11 


8 


1 


2 


3 


8 


0 


0 



( 



i . 

( 




TABLE 18 

REASONS FOR READING BY ETHNIC GROUPS 





White 


Ethnic Groups 


Reasons 


No. $ 


No. % 



Self-education 


78 


54 


44 


45 


Occupational 

Advancement 


28 


19 


2? 


28 


Civil Rights and 
Current Issues 


51 


35 


30 


30 


Recreation and 
Enjoyment 


99 


68 


57 


58 


Religious Education 


38 


26 


18 


18 


o 

Other 


11 


8 


4 


4 



as 





I 



40 




TABLE 20 



REASONS FOR READING BY EDUCATION 



Lbss than 8th 

Reasons No. j> 


9th-llth 
No. £ 


No. 


12th 


Beyond H.S. 
No. $ 


Self-education 


13 


37 


22 


33 


35 


48 


51 


75 


Occupational 


Advancement 


4 


11 


10 


15 


15 


21 


25 


37 


Civil Rights and 


Current Issues 


4 


11 


14 


21 


23 


32 


39 


57 


Recreation and 


Enjoyment 


19 


54 


39 


58 


54 


74 


44 


65 


Religious Education 


12 


34 


8 


12 


15 


21 


21 


31 


Other 


1 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


10 


15 



S' 


TABLE 21 

REASONS FOR READING BY OCCUPATION 










ft?ofessional 
Reasons No. % 


Semi- 

professional 
No. i 


Skilled 
No. j> 


Semi- 
skilled 
No. £ 


Unemployed 
No. % 


Self -education 


13 


93 


25 


51 


55 


52 


18 


34 


10 


50 


Occupational 

Advancement 


9 


64 


19 


39 


17 


16 


6 


11 


2 


10 


Civil Rights and 


Current Issues 


10 


71 


21 


43 


35 


33 


10 


19 


4 


20 


Recreation and 


Enjoyment 


9 


64 


31 


63 


75 


71 


30 


57 


11 


55 


Religious 


Education 


9 


64 


14 


29 


18 


17 


7 


13 


8 


40 


Other 


2 


14 


5 


10 


7 


7 


1 


2 


0 


0 



▲i 
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Frequency of Reading Compared with Form of Reading Material 



Tables 22 through 40 indicate that people in the Central City 
area read newspapers regularly more often than any form of reading material. 
The next preferred regular forms of reading material, in order, are maga- 
zines, hardcover books, paperback books and, last, comic books. The results 
pointed out that men read all forms of materials more often than women, with 
the exception of comic books* Seventy-eight per cent of male respondents 
read newspapers compared with 62 per cent of the females. Mon read equally 
(51 per cent) hardcover books and paperback books regularly (see Table 23). 
Analyzing by race, the reading forms regularly read followed the above 
trend; the Mexican© group chose hare over books and paperback books equally. 
According to this survey, the Kexicanos are the group who read the most 
non-English language books; If it were felt that the non-English language 
collection should, be enlarged, paperback books would be an inexpensive 
starting point (see Table 24). A comparison of the white group with the 
combined minority groups indicates that the whites have a higher frequency 
of reading in all forms of reading materials than tho ethnic groups, although 
order of preference is parallel (see Table 25). Tables 26 through 30 show 
that persons in this survey read more frequently as age increased up to the 
age of sixty, at which point reading decreased slightly. The most frequent 
readers of paperbacks was the age group twenty-six to thirty, with 56 per cent 
reading paperbacks, frequency of paperback reading increased in preference 
up to the age of thirty, then diminished. The reason could be tha t paperbacks 
are a relatively new product, and those most frequently selecting them are 
those who have gr own up as the paperback book has become popular and wide- 
spread. The more education the respondents had, the more regularly they read 



TABLE 22 



FREQUENCY OF READING COMPARED WITH FORM OF READING MATERIAL 



Form 


Regular 
No. % 


Seldom 
No. $ 


Never 
No. # 


No Response Total _ 

No. % No. <f> 


Newspapers 


164 


67 


67 


28 


8 


3 


4 


1 


243 


99 


Magazines 


133 


55 


94 


39 


16 


7 


0 


0 


243 


101 


Hardcover Books 


101 


42 


99 


41 


39 


16 


4 


1 


243 


100 


Paperback Books 


95 


39 


93 


38 


52 


21 


3 


1 


243 


99 


Comic Books 


23 


9 


68 


28 


146 


60 


6 


2 


243 


99 



43 



TABLE 23 

FREQUENCY OF READING COMPARED WITH FORK OF READING MATERIAL BY SEX 



MALE 


Form 


Regular 
No. % 


Seldom _ 
No. $ 


Never ^ 
No. $ 


No Response 
No. $ 


Newspapers 


61 


78 


13 


17 


2 


3 


1 


1 


Magazines 


49 


63 


26 


33 


3 


4 


0 


0 


Hardcover Books 


40 


51 


29 


37 


9 


12 


0 


0 


Paperback Books 


40 


51 


27 


35 


11 


14 


0 


0 


Comic Books 


5 


6 


28 


36 


43 


55 


2 


3 



FEMALE 



Form 


Regular 
No. f> 


Seldom 
No. % 


Never 
No. # 


No Response 
No. % 


Newspapers 


103 


62 


54 


33 . 


! 6 


4 


2 


1 


Magazines 


84 


51 


68 


41 


13 


8 


0 


0 


Hardcover Books 


61 


37 


70 


42 


30 


18 


4 


2 


Paperback Books 


55 


33 


66 


40 


41 


25 


3 


2 


Comic Books 


18 


11 


40 


24 


103 


62 


4 


2 



44 



TABLE 24 

FREQUENCY OF READING COMPARED WITH FORM OF READING MATERIAL 

BY RACE 



Form 


White 
No. £ 


Kexicano 
No. £ 


Black 
No. £ 


Other 
No. £ 


Newspapers 


102 


70 


31 


61 


24 


62 


1 


13 


Magazines 


89 


61 


23 


45 


18 


46 


3 


38 


Hardcover Books 


67 


46 


16 


31 


16 


41 


2 


25 


Paperback Books 


64 


44 


16 


31 


i4 


36 


1 


13 


Comic Books 


8 


6 


4 


8 


11 


28 


0 


0 



TABLE 25 



FREQUENCY OF READING COMPARED WITH FORM OF READING MATERIAL 

BY ETHNIC GROUPS 





White 




Ethnic Groups 


Form 


No. 


£ 


No. £ 



Newspapers 



102 70 



56 57 



Magazines 



89 61 



44 45 



Hardcover Books 
Paperback Books 



67 


46 


34 


35. 


64 


44 


31 


32 


8 


6 


15 


15 
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Comic Books 
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newspapers, with 82 per cent of those who had completed schooling beyond 
high school reading newspapers. The trend seemed to hold true that a per- 
son's reading patterns increased with his level of education (see Tables 31 
through 35). Persons in the professions read more of every form of reading 
material more frequently than those in other occupational categories (see 
Tables 36 through 40), 

Number of Books Read During the Past Eight Months 

Refer to Table 41 for a comparison of total number of books read in 
an eight-month period of time by Central City respondents to total number 
of books read in a three-month period of time in a recent U, S. survey. 
Although not for the same period of time, this comparison points out that 
Central City respondents read less than those in the national survey. 
One-half (51 per cent) of the respondents read four or more books in the 
eight-month period. As has been previously pointed out, males read more 
than the females (59 P®r cent as compared to 48 per cent) (see Tables 42 
through 47). 

Sub.ject Variety En.joyed by Central City Respondents 

Imperative to suitable material selection is an awareness of subject 
variety enjoyed by the members of the community. Respondents were asked to 
check subjects enjoyed most on a given list in the questionnaire. The most 
popular categories in order of preference were adventure, home interests, 
religion, biographies, sports and plays (see Table 48). The subjects may 
have been too general to permit accurate interpretation, but do provide a 
guideline in selecting library materials. This order generally was the same 
when analyzed by race, ethnic group, age, education and occupation (see 
Tables 49 through 53 )• The subject variety enjoyed most by males was 



FREQUENCY OF NEWSPAPER READING BY EDUCATION 
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TABLE 41 



COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF. BOOKS READ IN CENTRAL CITY 
AND A UNITED STATES SURVEY 





Central City 
(Eight-month Period) 


United State s a 
(Three-month Period) 


Number 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 


None 


25 


45 b 


Two 


13 


11 


Three 


11 


9 


Four or More 


51 


35 


Totals 


100 


100 



a Knight and Nourse, Libraries at Large , p. 83 . 

^Included in this total are a number of persons who said they could 
not recall the number. 
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TABLE 42 

NUMBER OF BOOKS READ DURING PAST EIGHT MONTHS BY SEX 





Number 


Male, 
No. i 


Female 
No. $> 


Total 
No, f> 



None 


16 


20 


45 


27 


61 


25 


Two 


8 


10 


23 


14 


31 


13 • 


Three 


8 


10 


19 


.12 


27 


11 


Four or More 


46 


59 


' 78 


48 


124 


51 


Totals 


78 


99 


165 


101 


243 


100 
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TABLE 43 

NUMBER OF BOOKS READ DURING PAST EIGHT MONTHS BY RACE 



Number 


White 
No. $ 


Mexicano 
No. $ 


Black 
No. f> 


Other 
No. $> 


None 


35 


24 


12 


24 


9 


23 


5 


6 3 


Two 


21 


14 


7 


14 


3 


8 


0 


0 


Three 


14 


10 


5 


10 


7 


18 


1 


13 


Four or More 


75 


52 


27 


53 


20 


51 


2 


25 


Totals 


145 


100 


51 


101 


39 


100 


8 


101 



/ 



TABLE 44 

NUKBER OF BOOKS READ DURING PAST EIGHT MONTHS 
BY ETHNIC GROUPS 



Number 


White 
No. # 


Ethnic Groups 
No. $ 


None 


35 


24 


26 


27 


Two 


21 


14 


10 


10 


Three 


14 


10 


13 


13 


Four or More 


75 


52 


49 


50 


Totals 


145 


100 


98 
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TABLE 46 

NUMBER OF BOOKS READ DURING PAST EIGHT MONTHS BY EDUCATION 





Number 


Less than 8th 
No. % 


9th-llth 
No. $>. 


12th 
No. # 


Beyond H.S. 
No. # 



None 


20 


57 


2? 


41 


10 


13 


8 


11 


Two 


3 


9 


7 


10 


12 


16 


7 


10 


Three 


1 


3 


7 


10 


11 


15 


9 


13 


Four or More 


11 


31 


26 


39 


40 


55 


44 


65 


Totals 


35 


100 


67 


100 


73 


99 


68 


99 



TABLE 4? 

NUMBER OF BOOKS READ DURING PAST EIGHT MONTHS BY OCCUPATION 



Professional Semi-professional Skilled Semi-skilled Unemployed 
Number No. $ No. $ No. # No. $ No. # 



None 


1 


7 


7 


14 


23 


22 


23 


44 


8 


40 


Two 


1 


7 


10 


20 


14 


13 


4 


7 


2 


10 


Three 


2 


14 


5 


10 


15 


14 


4 


7 


1 


5 


Four or More 


11 


72 


27 


55 


54 


51 


22 


42 


9 


45 


Totals 


15 


100 


49 


99 


106 


100 


53 


100 


20 


100 



ERIC 
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TABLE 48 

SUBJECT VARIETY ENJOYED BY SEX 



Subject 


Male 
No. £ 


Female 
No. $ 


Total 
No. % 


Adventure 


44 


56 


106 


64 


150 


6 2 


Biography 


28 


36 


42 


25 


70 


29 


Civil Rights 


32 


41 


38 


23 


70 


29 


Homo Interests 


31 


40 


83 


50 


114 


47 


Plays 


21 


2? 


31 


19 


52 


21 


Religion 


36 


46 


57 


35 


93 


38 


Sports 


37 


47 


29 


18' 


66 


27 



76 



67 



TABLE 49 



SUBJECT VARIETY ENJOYED BY RACE 



Subject 


White 
No. g 


Mexicano 
■No. $ 


Black 
No. $> 


Other 
No. $ 


Adventure 


94 


65 


31 


61- 


21 


54 


4 


50 


Biography 


35 


24 


21 


41 


12 


31 


2 


25 


Civil Rights 


41 


28 


12 


24 


16 


41 


1 


13 


Home Interests 


64 


44 


24 


47 


21 


54 


5 


63 


Flays 


35 


24 


5 


10 


10 


26 


2 


25 


Religion 


56 


39 


20 


39 


17 


44 


0 


0 


Sports 


41 


28 


11 


22 


14 


36 


0 


0 



TABLE 50 



SUBJECT VARIETY ENJOYED BY ETHNIC GROUPS 





White 


Ethnic Groups 


Subject 


No. £ 


No. # 



Adventure 


94 


65 


56 


57 


Biography . 


35 


24 


35 


36 


Civil Rights 


41 


28 


29 


30 


Home Interests 


64 


44 


50 


51 


Flays 


35 


24 


17 


17 


Religion 


56 


39 


37 


38 


Sports 


41 


28 


25 


26 




68 
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TABLE 52 

SUBJECT VARIETY ENJOYED BY EDUCATION 



Subject 


Less than 8th 
Ho. f 


9th-llth 

No. $> 


12th 
No. i 


Beyond H.S, 
No. j6 


Adventure 


17 


49 


40 


60 


50 


68 


43 


63 


Biography 


5 


14 


8 


12 


24 


33 


33 


49 


Civil Rights 


6 


17 


9 


13 


21 


29 


34 


50 


Home Interests 


14 


40 


33 


49 


32 


44 


35 


51 


Elays 


4 


11 


9 


13 


14 


19 


25 


35 


Religion 


20 


5? 


17 


25 


21 


29 


35 


51 


Sports 


9 


26 


17 


25 


17 


23 


23 


34 
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TABLE 53 

SUBJECT VARIETY ENJOYED BY OCCUPATION 





Professional 


Semi- 

Professional 


Skilled 


Semi- 

Skilled 


Unemployed 


Subject 


No. $ 


No. $ 


No. $ 


No. j> 


No. $ 



Adventure 


10 


71 


35 


71 


67 


63 


30 


57 


8 


40 


Biography 


7 


50 


23 


47 


26 


25 


8 


15 


6 


30 


Civil Rights 


9 


64 


18 


37 


32 


30 


9 


17 


2 


10 


Home Interests 


8 


57 


23 


47 


48 


45 


26 


49 


9 


45 


Flays 


3 


21 


13 


27 


26 


25 


6 


11 


4 


20 


Religion 


7 


50 


24 


49 


37 


35 


14 


26 


10 


50 


Sports 


7 


50 


12 


24 


34 


32 


7 


13 


6 


30 



